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VON HINDENBURG’S DEATH 





HE death of President von Hindenburg on 

August 2 has severed the last tie between the 
Third Reich and the Germanies of Bismarck and 
Stresemann. Hitler now rules alone, unfettered 
by the restraining hand of the old Field Marshal 
but unsupported by the prestige and glamour 
which his name evoked. For whatever the judg- 
ment of history concerning Hindenburg’s role at 
Tannenberg, his “betrayal” of the conservatives 
after they had elected him to the presidency in 
1925, and his desertion of Briining and the So- 
cialists following the presidential election in 1932, 
to the masses of the German people Hindenburg 
has remained a great national hero. To the outside 
world as well, the name of Hindenburg has come 
to personify the best in German character, as 
evidenced by the foreign tributes which marked 
his passing. 

Hitler’s recognition of Hindenburg’s prestige is 
shown in his refusal to assume the title of Reich 
President which he has declared “is indissolubly 
bound up with the name of the great deceased.” 
A decree of the Cabinet, however, adopted the 
night before Hindenburg died and effective as 
soon as he had passed away, united the offices of 
President and Reich Chancellor. The authority of 
the President, furthermore, was transferred 
specifically to Hitler. This fundamental change in 
the structure of the German state, announced an 
hour after Hindenburg’s death, is apparently 
“constitutional.”” Under the terms of a law passed 
unanimously by the Nazi Reichstag on January 
30, 1934, the Reich government has power to de- 
termine new constitutional law. Nevertheless, 
Hitler has decided to seek popular sanction for his 
seizure of complete power in a “free” plebiscite 
on August 19. In a letter to Dr. Frick, Reich 
Minister of the Interior, which was published 
twelve hours after the announcement of his as- 
sumption of the Reichsfuehrerschaft—as the com- 
bined presidency and chancellorship is called — 


Hitler solemnly proclaimed that he was “steeped 
in the conviction that all authority of the state 
must proceed from the people and be ratified by 
them in free, secret election.” 

Hitler’s professed concern for the will of the 
people is doubtless motivated by his desire to 
demonstrate that despite the bloody events of 
June 30 the German people are completely uni- 
fied behind the Leader. Hindenburg’s death 
clearly offers a favorable opportunity. “Loyalty 
to the late President von Hindenburg,” writes the 
official Voelkische Beobachter, “implies loyalty to 
Hitler.” 

Meanwhile the most important tangible evi- 
dence of this spirit is the transfer of the Reichs- 
wehr’s allegiance from Hindenburg to Hitler. 
Within a few hours after the President’s death, 
General von Blomberg, Minister of Defense, is- 
sued a proclamation to the army eulogizing him 
as a great soldier and declaring that “we go for- 
ward on the road into the German future full of 
confidence in the Fuehrer of the German Reich 
and people, Adolf Hitler.” On the same day, the 
Reichswehr swore absolute obedience to Hitler as 
its supreme head. The burning question of the 
army’s attitude to the Nazi government has thus 
been settled, temporarily at least. At the same 
time, Hitler appears more than ever to have de- 
livered himself into the hands of the Reichswehr, 
which may have strengthened his position but 
will almost certainly necessitate a more moderate 
policy, at least in foreign affairs. 


Coincident with these fundamental political 
changes, it was announced on August 2 that Dr. 
Schacht had been appointed Acting Minister of 
Economics to succeed Dr. Kurt Schmitt, who has 
apparently suffered a nervous breakdown. The 
union of the Reichsbank and the Economics Min- 
istry in the person of Dr. Schacht gives the latter 
complete control over the German currency and 
the rationing of raw materials in the Reich. His 











financial and economic authority is as unlimited 
as Hitler’s political power, since under the terms 
of a law promulgated by the Cabinet on July 5 
the Minister of Economics may take all measures 
he deems necessary “for the promotion of Ger- 
man industry and the prevention of economic 
ills” even though these measures are not in ac- 
cordance with existing laws. It has long been an 
open secret that Dr. Schmitt favored devaluation 
of the currency to increase Germany’s falling ex- 
port trade, while Dr. Schacht insisted on stability 
of the mark and on the necessity of freeing the 
Reich from its foreign debts. Dr. Schacht will 
now have an opportunity to reconcile his policy, 
which has completed the ruin of Germany’s for- 
eign credit, with the increasingly serious shortage 
of vital raw materials. 

For the present, the German people appear too 
dazed by the succession of shocks which they have 
suffered to comprehend fully the magnitude of 
the changes wrought during the past five weeks. 
Hitler’s ruthless purge of the party on June 30, 
the abortive Nazi putsch in Austria, and the death 
of von Hindenburg have left the Reich completely 
isolated abroad. At home, Hitler has complete 
power but also sole responsibility—only a revolu- 
tion can unseat him. The impressive military 
funeral accorded the late President and the prep- 
arations for the plebiscite on August 19 have 
meanwhile given the Nazi propagandists full 
scope for their theatrical talents. None of the 
pressing problems confronting the régime have 
been solved, however, and it remains to be seen 
whether even the machine guns of the Reichswehr 
will suffice to still the hunger and dissatisfaction 
of the German people during the coming winter. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
The Naval Armament Forum 


The public debate of statesmen and naval ex- 
perts during the past week has contributed little 
toward settlement of the contentious issues which 
will confront the 1935 conference. Meanwhile, 
the bipartite naval conversations have continued 
at London with equally negative results. 


On July 31 Premier Okada declared that Japan 
did not expect to attain naval parity with the 
United States and Great Britain at the confer- 
ence, but added that he could not favor continua- 
tion of the ratio principle “which hurts the self- 
respect of nations.”” Though unwilling to make 
definite suggestions, he hoped that some better 
method would be discovered. In response to this 
démarche Mr. Swanson, American Secretary of 
the Navy, stated to the press on August 1 that he 
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favored a general naval reduction of 20 per cent, 
on the basis of existing Washington and London 
treaty ratios. Japanese naval officials at once re- 
torted that Secretary Swanson’s proposal was 
utterly unacceptable to Japan. Reduction on such 
terms, they declared, would not only continue 
the ratio system but would increase the existing 
disparity by permitting the United States to scrap 
a preponderance of over-age vessels. 


Great Britain entered the forum unofficially on 
August 4 with a belligerent statement by Ear! 
Beatty, Admiral of the Fleet, delivered at the 
opening of the annual Navy Week. Expressing 
grave doubt that the British navy was strong 
enough for the tasks it had to perform, Ear] 
Beatty asked Britain to throw off the “shackles 
of international agreements,” particularly the 
London Naval Treaty. 


Taken at their face value, these statements in- 
dicate that none of the major naval powers is ap- 
proaching the conference with a well-considered 
policy likely to lead to constructive ends. Success 
still hinges in large measure on a settlement of 
the American-Japanese issues, dominated by the 
political situation in the Far East. Japan seems 
to be moving toward a demand for global limita- 
tion, with the abolition of categories, so that it 
would be free to match the American or British 
total tonnage in any class of vessel which it might 
choose. This solution presupposes the end of the 
Washington ratio system and the final scuttling 
of the Nine-Power Treaty. So far, however, 
Japan has hesitated to effect a unilateral denunci- 
ation of the Washington treaties, and has failed 
to induce any other power to take such a step. 

T. A. BISSON 





Socialism’s New Beginning, by “Miles.” Prefaces by H. 
N. Brailsford and Norman Thomas. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy, 1934. 

A translation from the German, this document throws 
considerable light on the spirit and ideology of the under- 
ground Socialist movement. 

The Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Deep Waterway to the 
Sea, by Tom Ireland. New York, Putnam, 1934. $2.00 
Of great value as a study of the project. 

The World Court, 1921-1934: A Handbook of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, by Manley O. Hud- 
son. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1934. $2.50 (Stu- 
dent edition, paper, 75 cents.) 

The latest issue of an extremely useful series of 
manuals. 

The Air Menace and the Answer, by Elvira K. Fradkin. 
New York, Macmillan, 1934. $3.00 


An interesting analysis of the problems of chemical 
warfare and military aviation. 
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